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A Word of Farewell 


INCE this is the final issue of the Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation Quarterly a sort of valedictory is in order. 
Fifty-two issues have been published, and before that 

there was a long succession of Bulletins stretching back to 
1923. This is no attempt to appraise the value of the material 
printed, except to say that if it was not of value the whole 
existence of the Association was in vain. 

The Bulletins were almost exclusively the work of the first 
three Executive Secretaries—Paul M. Angle, Benjamin P. 
Thomas and Harry E. Pratt. They represented much research 
work: diligent digging into old court records, newspaper 
files, bank accounts, records of business houses, correspond- 
ence. And books and articles by historians all over the coun- 
try began to be studded with acknowledgments and refer- 
ences to the Abraham Lincoln Association as the source of 
much new material. With the ending of Harry Pratt’s secre- 
taryship the local Lincoln vein had been pretty thoroughly 
mined out. 

From there on the contents of the Quarterly, which suc- 
ceeded the Bulletins, were characterized much more by con- 
tributions from outside. Some of these were written to order: 
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that is, the subject and general nature of the articles were 
suggested by the editors; but the majority came in unso- 
licited. Some were factual and contained new material; some 
were a working over of old material from a new approach or 
with a conclusion that differed somewhat from the traditional 
point of view; some were interpretative and valuable for say- 
ing better what had been said before. Some were signed by 
“if famous names, others by names unknown. 

The rotogravure frontispieces were selected with care; 
all the current Lincoln books were reviewed; and there were 
news-notes telling of Lincoln activities throughout the coun- 
try. 

To the loyal members of the Association, many of whom 
have continued without a lapse from the first year of our 
existence, we owe an incalculable debt. 

And finally, no valedictory in the Abraham Lincoln Quar- 
terly could fail to mention Logan Hay. He ruled our first 
eighteen years (the more important and difficult ones) with 
enthusiasm and the highest standards of scholarship. Now 
that we have come to the end of our road the question that 
has haunted us the past year is: “What would he say?” And 
those most familiar with the sound of his voice think they 
can hear him tell us: “Well done. You have accomplished a 
great deal, you have completed by far the major part of what 
we all set out to do together. The job will never be fully 
ended as long as the memory of Lincoln survives, but there 
will always be those who will carry it on.” 


G. W. Bunn, Jr., President 
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Glimpses of Lincoln in the White House 


By KENNETH A. BERNARD 


HE Capital was busy, crowded and exciting; every- 

where there was activity, confusion, and distress. 

From the North came soldiers, businessmen, politi- 
cians, and just plain people wanting to do their part or search- 
ing for loved ones, casualties of the war; from the South came 
deserters, spies, and the never-ending lines of wounded men, 
on foot, on stretchers, in ambulances—come to the city to re- 
cover, or to die; from everywhere came adventurers, profit- 
eers, gamblers and women of ill repute, hoping to satisfy their 
lust and greed. 

To the new Republican administration, the capital was a 
hostile city; it had always been essentially Southern, and its 
residents resented the new regime and were either unsympa- 
thetic to its policies or openly secessionist.’ In the streets, in 
the hotels, and in private homes there was much secessionist 
talk and considerable espionage, one of the centers of the 
latter being the residence of Mrs. Rose Greenhow, just a 
short distance from the White House. 

Hostility was also manifested toward the President him- 
self, for was he not the leader of the Black Republicans, the 
tool of the Abolitionists, the cause of the war, the subjugator 
of the South, and also a vulgar, uncouth, ill-mannered back- 


1A favorite method of displaying Southern sympathy seemed to be the playing 
of Southern tunes on the piano. Stoddard, the White House clerk, commented: 
“Going or coming ... you are more and more convinced that all the young women 
of Washington, and some that are older, know more or less how to play the 
piano. The tone of the piano-playing part of Washington society, moreover, is in 
romantic sympathy with ‘the sunny South,’ and there is a perpetual tinkle of 
favorite secession airs pouring through the windows, which they leave open for 
the benefit of any Northern vandals who may happen to pass within hearing.” 
William O. Stoddard, Inside the White House in War Times (New York, 1890), 
pp. 17-18. See also Katherine Helm, Mary, Wife of Lincoln (New York and Lon- 
don, 1928), p. 174. 
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woodsman who had come from the western state of Illinois? 

Moreover, toward the President there was hostility of still 
another sort, political hostility, not only from Democrats, but 
from leaders of his own party as well—sincere men, perhaps, 
but emphatic in their conviction that Lincoln lacked the 
essential qualities of leadership, was weak and vacillating, too 
slow to emancipate the negroes, too gentle with generals 
(especially generals who were Democrats), and too sympa- 
thetic to the erring brethren of the South. 

In this city of confusion, distress and hostility with its grim 
reminders of war ever present, the nerve center was the house 
at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue called the Executive 
Mansion. An ordinary mortal, on entering his home, can 
close the door and in so doing shut out the day’s problems 
and the world’s turmoil. Not so, the occupant of the Execu- 
tive Mansion in the war years, 1861-1865. The place was in 
those days about as private as the Grand Central Station dur- 
ing the evening rush hour. Every day it was filled with people, 
milling about, and with a never-ending line up the stairs and 
down the corridor to the rather dingy room which was 
Lincoln’s “shop.” 

With such large numbers of people coming and going, the 
wear and tear on the furniture and furnishings was so great 
that it was impossible to keep the public rooms and corridors 
neat and attractive, in spite of Mary Lincoln’s misdirected 
and unfortunate attempts at refurbishing the Mansion. In 
addition, the depredations of souvenir hunters, who cut 
pieces out of lace curtains or draperies, or removed portions 
of wallpaper or pieces of leather from a chair, made the place 
almost a shambles.* The distressed President after a recep- 


* Julia Taft Bayne recalled that, as a girl watching the first Inaugural procession 
from a store on Pennsylvania Avenue, she overheard a lady say: “There goes that 
Illinois ape, the cursed Abolitionist. But he will never come back alive.” Julia 
Taft Bayne, Tad Lincoln’s Father (Boston, 1931), p. 20. 

8 Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865 (New York, 1945), Pp- 


357-358, 370. 
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tion once exclaimed: “Why should they do it?” and Crook, 
the body-guard, commented that the House looked as if a 
regiment of Confederate troops had been stationed there with 
permission to forage.‘ 

All in all, it is not to be wondered at that Secretary Nicolay 
thought of it in 1865 as ‘‘.. . an ill-kept and dirty rickety 
concern . . . from top to bottom,” and that in so writing to 
his fiancée he added, “I wonder how much longer a great ° 
nation, as ours is, will compel its ruler to live in such a small 
and dilapidated old shanty, and in such a shabby-genteel 
style.” ® 

Nor was the “‘dilapidated old shanty” a very happy place 
during those four years, in spite of Lincoln’s hearty laughter 
which often echoed through the corridors, the antics of Tad 
scurrying to and fro, and the youthful humor of John Hay; 
for apart from the burden of public business which centered 
in the White House, personal sorrows and intimate family 
problems added to the load. 

Twice in 1861, death took close personal friends of 
Lincoln, the young Elmer Ellsworth, shot by an innkeeper in 
Alexandria in May, and Colonel Edward D. Baker (for whom 
the Lincolns’ second son had been named), killed at Ball’s 
Bluff in October. Then in February, 1862, came a crushing 
blow—the death of Willie Lincoln, not yet twelve years old, 
after a siege of pneumonia. Both the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln were deeply affected by this loss; the Executive 
Mansion went into mourning and social activity was reduced 
toa minimum for many months. 

As time went on the President recovered and seemed to 
gain spiritual poise as a result of the tragedy, but not so Mrs. 
Lincoln. To the loss of Willie were added other trials—her 


“Margarita Spalding Gerry, comp. and ed., Through Five Administrations: 
Reminiscences of Colonel William H. Crook (New York and London, 1910), pp. 
26-27. 

5 Helen Nicolay, Lincoln’s Secretary (New York, 1949), p. 227. 
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lack of success socially, her increasing debts, a fall from her 
carriage, and the constant criticism of herself and her hus- 
band in the press. Her increasing irritability and instability 
did not lessen the burden carried by the President. It is not 
to be wondered at that Tad, at his father’s death, is said to 
have remarked that his father was never happy in the White 
House.® 

Yet the White House was not a gloomy place—its occupants 
were busy; there was much going on. The receptions or 
levees, while not orderly, and usually too crowded, were often 
scenes of cheerfulness and brilliance.’ People from all walks 
of life attended them—diplomats and foreign dignitaries in 
flashing uniforms, cabinet members, judges, politicians, army 
officers in full dress, and just plain people in their Sunday 
best, numbering, in all, sometimes in the thousands. 

At the first reception, in March, 1861, it was estimated that 
over two thousand were present; the New Year’s reception in 
1863 began at 11 A. M. and lasted for three hours, and the 
President shook hands with so many people that it was only 
with difficulty that he was able to hold his hand sufficiently 
steady to sign the Emancipation Proclamation later in the 
day; on the evening of March 8, 1864, when General Grant 
was present, the crowd was so great that some ladies had their 
dresses torn, and some even got up on sofas and chairs to es- 
cape the crush; a year later, on March 4, 1865, the crowd was 
thought to number two thousand persons; some stood in line 
for two hours before gaining admission, and at eleven o'clock 
a long line still waited.® 


* Francis B. Carpenter, Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln 
(New York, 1867), p. 293. 

7™*There has always been a want of order and proper management at these levees 
or receptions. . . .” Diary of Gideon Welles, edited by John T. Morse, Jr. (Boston, 
1911), II, 15. 

® Welles thought that this last reception was better arranged than some, al- 
though there was room for improvement. Diary, II, 252. At the New Year’s re- 
ception in 1862, Lincoln’s good friend Browning had his pocket picked, losing 
between fifty and one hundred dollars, and when he went to pay his respects on 
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In spite of the confusion and crush of people, Lincoln, 
tired as he must have been, enjoyed these occasions. He en- 
joyed meeting people, shaking hands with them, and when 
some one he knew came along, his eyes brightened, and his 7 
cheery greeting and hearty laugh might be heard all over the 
room. Occasionally he replied to the greeting of an unknown 
well-wisher, as in the case of a gentleman who said that up in 
Buffalo they believed in God and Abraham Lincoln. Shov- 

| ing him zlong gently, the President replied, “My friend, you 
| are more than half right.” ® 

The formal receptions were only one means by which Lin- | 
\! coln kept in touch with the people. The “day’s run,” as he 
called it, began early; he was usually at his desk at eight 
o'clock, or before, and often did not finish the ‘“‘run”’ before 
midnight. Ordinarily, he received visitors from ten to twelve, 
listening patiently, and somehow getting rid of each suppli- 
cant, and often from twelve to one o'clock the doors were 
opened, a throng would move in, and the President would 
indulge in one of his “public opinion baths.” 

Nor was the President left alone afternoons and evenings. 
There were visitors and more visitors, and the last ones might 
have to be put out when the doors closed at midnight. Thus 
three-quarters of his waking hours were spent with people, 
most of whom had a request to make."® 

Most troublesome of the visitors were the numerous office- 
seekers. Especially during the early months of the adminis- 
tration they came in droves, and absorbed so much of 


e January 1, 1864, the mob was so great he did not even try to go in. Orville Hickman 

Browning, Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, edited by Theodore C. Pease and 
James G. Randall (Springfield, 1927), I, 521, 653. 

® John Hay, “Life in the White House in Mr. Lincoln’s Time,” Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson, ed., Intimate Memories of Lincoln (Elmira, 1945), Pp. 399- 

1 [bid., pp. 398-401; Nicolay, Lincoin’s Secretary, pp. 117-119; Carpenter, Six 
Months at the White House, pp. 32 ff. One evening as Senator Browning was leav- 
ing Lincoln remarked that “a crowd was buzzing about the door like bees, ready 
to pounce upon him . . . and bring him back to a realization of the annoyances 
and harassments of his position.” Browning, Diary, I, 542-543. 
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Lincoln’s time that he could not give attention to more 
important matters, like the man, he remarked, who was so 
busy renting rooms at one end of his house that he could not 
stop to put out the fire burning at the other end. 

Yet he was seldom brusque or abrupt with the office- 
seekers, and when deserving persons made requests, they 
were not all turned away. Some he passed along to cabinet 
officers or heads of Bureaus. Thus, on a letter dated May 31, 
1861, he wrote: 


When I was a member of Congress a dozen years ago, I boarded 
with th- _—" who writes the within letter. She is a most worthy 
and deserving lady; and if what she desires can be consistently 
done, I shall be much obliged. I say this sincerely and earnestly." 


Again, a letter dated October 17, 1861, reads: 


Major Ramsay 
My dear Sir 

The lady—bearer of this—says she has two sons who want work. 
Set them at it, if possible. Wanting to work is so rare a merit, that 


it should be encouraged. 
Yours truly 


A. Lincoln 


And on August 18, 1863, he wrote to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Chase: 


Sec. of Treasury, please see this lady who says she is wife of a 
preacher who is in the war as a Captain in the 126th N.Y. She 
wants employment.* 


The President also received letters from well-wishers who 
did not want an office. John B. Bradt, in March 1861, sent 
him a gift of a tub of butter, and with it a letter stating: 


4 Paul M. Angle, ed., New Letters and Papers of Lincoln (Boston and New 
York, 1930), p. 274. 

Roy P. Basler, ed., Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings (Cleveland 
and New York, 1946), p. 274. 

8 Angle, p. 332. 
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I observe that you are constantly beseiged with applications for 
office & the rumor is you are working too hard, it therefore oc- 
curred to me that something nice & palatable in the way of good 
butter might do you good, & help to preserve your strength to 
perform your arduous duties... . 

I am not asking for any office & only desire good government, 
& to have honest & true men appointed to office: So far, the Presi- 
dent has been fortunate in that respect 

In conclusion allow me to beg of you for the sake of our coun- 
try to use all the means in your power to sustain your health & 
strength & take time from your severe labors for necessary exer- 
cise—'4 


Always there were those who came for favors, and since 
most of their requests arose from the exigencies of war, the 
President showed a genuine interest in them. Many times 
he had to refuse, sometimes he assented against his own incli- 
nation, again requests were readily granted. 

With some difficulty he convinced a woman, who wanted 
to draw from the commissary provisions for her family be- 
cause her husband was a soldier, that he could not undertake 
to feed soldiers’ families; he advised a sixteen-year-old soldier 
boy who had asked for a captain’s commission to go back and 
do his duty, and if he deserved a commission it would come 
to him; he refused to have anything to do with a man whose 
papers seemed not quite right and who refused to look him 
in the eye; toa man who wanted a pass to City Point, he said, 
“No’’—if his own brother, or George Washington himself 
wanted to go and General Grant would not approve, he 
would not allow it.” 

On the other hand, when fifteen-year-old John Bullock 
pleaded so earnestly to have his brother, a Confederate officer 


4 David C. Mearns, ed., The Lincoln Papers (Garden City, 1948), II, 491-492. 

% Edward Duffield Neill, “The Closing Months of a Great Life,” Wilson, ed., 
Intimate Memories, p. 604; Thomas B. Bancroft, “Twice Each Week Mr. Lincoln 
Met the Public,” ibid., pp. 490-492; Robert Ferguson, from America During 
and after the War, Henry Steele Commager, ed., The Blue and the Gray (Indian- 
apolis and New York, 1950), I, 1082. 
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dying in a Northern prison who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, paroled so that he might go home to die, Lincoln, 
after a deep struggle with himself, granted the request, even 
though it was against the rules; and when a worker in the 
Sanitary Commission, Mrs. Harvey, argued so persistently 
and effectively that hospitals be built in the North for men 
sick and dying in the South, Lincoln finally acquiesced and 
ordered a hospital for Wisconsin, in spite of the opposition of 
army doctors and the War Department and his disinclina- 
tion to overrule them in this matter.”® 

When a little girl, in her best dress, arrived at the White 
House at 7 A.M. and finally saw the President sometime 
after ten to tell him that her father, who had lost a leg at 
Fredericksburg, and was now employed at a desk job in the 
Commissary Department, was going to lose his job because 
of the jealousy of certain officers, Lincoln told her it would 
be all right, he would attend to it—and he did.” 

And when a seventeen-year-old girl, who had skipped 
school in Pennsylvania to come see her soldier in a hospital, 
asked for a furlough for the boy, the President granted it.’* 

The request of an aged couple, embarrassed in the presence 
of the President, that their wounded son be released from a 
hospital so that the mother could nurse him back to health 
and send him back to help put down the rebellion, was readily 
granted.” 


#6 John M. Bullock, “President Lincoln’s Visiting Card,” Rufus Rockwell Wilson, 
ed., Lincoln Among His Friends (Caldwell, 1942), pp. 359-362; Cordelia Perrine 
Harvey, “A Western Woman’s Portrait of Mr. Lincoln,” Wilson, ed., Intimate 
Memories, chap. lv. Of the latter incident, Mrs. Lincoln wrote (December 4, 1865): 
“... the lengthy account, of the lady, who very wisely persisted, in claiming a 
hospital for her State. My husband never had the time, to discuss these matters, 
so lengthily with any person or persons—too many of them came daily, in review 
before him.” Carl Sandburg and Paul M. Angle, Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow 
(New York, 1932), p. 245. 

“Frances Jacob Nickels, “Mr. Lincoln Gives Heed to a Young Girl’s Story,” 
Wilson, ed., Intimate Memories, chap. liii. 

#8 Allen C. Clark, Abraham Lincoln in the National Capital (Washington, 1925), 
pp. 68-70. 

# Carpenter, Six Months at the White House, pp. 108-110. 
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Lincoln preferred visitors seeking that sort of favors to 
another type with which he had to spend much time—those 
who wanted to influence presidential policy in one way or 
another. As a Washington newspaper remarked: “It is one 
of the tribulations which must greatly add to the fatigues of 
office at this juncture, that our amiable President has to give 
so much of his time and attention to persons who apparently 
having no business of their own, expand a large degree of 
their surplus energy in benevolently minding the business 
of the President.” *° 

Besides the politicians who were constantly imploring, 
badgering and threatening him, there were individuals and 
delegations that sought to pressure the President on a variety 
of subjects, particularly emancipation.. There was the occa- 
sion in 1861, when the President was having difficulty with 
General Frémont over emancipation, and a stormy interview 
took place near midnight between Lincoln and Mrs. Frémont 
who vigorously defended her husband, and caused Lincoln 
to remark that she “. . .taxed me so violently with many 
things that I had to exercise all the awkward tact I have to 
avoid quarrelling with her.” ** 

In September of 1862, a delegation of religious leaders 
came from Chicago, bringing a petition for national 
emancipation. The interview was lengthy, for after the pe- 
tition had been read, Lincoln discussed the question for 
an hour.” 

A few months later, in January, 1863, several distinguished 
Bostonians conferred with the President about emancipa- 
tion; inasmuch as Wendell Phillips was their spokesman, the 


® Quoted from the National Intelligencer, June 15, 1863, in Clark, Abraham 
Lincoln in the National Capital, p. 38. 

"Tyler Dennett, ed., Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and Letters of 
John Hay (New York, 1939), p. 133. 

#2 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(New York, 1905), VIII, 28-33 (hereafter cited as Works); J. G. Randall, Lincoln 
the President (New York, 1945), I, 156-157. 
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interview could scarcely have resulted in an amicable meet- 
ing of minds.”* 

A delegation interested in a different cause appeared on 
September 29, 1863. John Hay described their visit thus: 

Today came to the Executive Mansion an assembly of cold- 
water men & cold-water women to make a temperance speech at 
the Tycoon & receive a response. They filed into the East Room 
looking blue and thin in the keen autumnal air; . . . Three blue- 
skinned damsels did Love, Purity, & Fidelity in Red, White & 
Blue gowns. A few invalid soldiers stumped along in the dismal 
procession. They made a long speech at the Tycoon in which 
they called Intemperance the cause of our defeats. He could not 
see it, as the rebels drink more & worse whiskey than we do. They 
filed off drearily to a collation of cold water & green apples. . . .” *4 


There were celebrities and dignitaries—persons of more or 
less importance, who called to pay their respects. While not 
as strenuous as the visitations previously described, they were 
time consuming. Among such visitors were Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, George Thompson (the English anti-slavery leader), 
Robert Dale Owen, Frederick Douglass, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Nathaniel Hawthorne, the French minister, a delegation 
of veterans of the war of 1812, and three Potawatomi In- 
dians. 

What a relief it must have been when the President was 
greeted by an ordinary person like the bronzed and battered 
soldier who came one day in 1864 just to shake hands before 
going home after three years in the army! 

From the wear and tear of visitors there was no relief. Lin- 
coln said: ““When I get through with such a day’s work there 
is only one word which can express my condition, and that is 
flabbiness.” 


* Francis Fisher Browne, The Every-Day Life of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 
1913), II, 482-484. 

* Dennett, p. 96. 

® Noah Brooks, “Impressions Recorded on the Morrow of April 15, 1865,”” Wilson, 
ed., Lincoln Among His Friends, p. 427. 
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Perhaps a more accurate, and certainly a more vivid pic- 
ture comes from the pen of a man, one of three, who in the 
critical month of June, 1863, caused the President to be 
aroused in the middle of the night: 


At length we heard slow, shuffling steps come down the car- 
peted stairs, and the President entered the room as we respect- 
fully rose from our seats. . . . His tall form was bowed, his hair 
disheveled; he wore no necktie or collar, and his large feet were 
partly incased in very loose, heelless slippers. It was very evident 
that he had got up from his bed or had been very nearly ready 
to get into it when we were announced, and had hastily put on 
some clothing and those slippers that made the flip-flap sounds 
on the stairs. 

It was the face that, in every line, told the story of anxiety and 
weariness. The drooping eyelids, looking almost swollen; the 
dark bags beneath the eyes; the deep marks about the large and 
expressive mouth; the flaccid muscles of the jaws, were all so 
majestically pitiful that I could almost have fallen on my knees 
and begged pardon for my part in the cruel presumption and 
impudence that had thus invaded his repose.”® 


Still the President could laugh and joke, even at late 
hours. To quote John Hay: 


A little after midnight . . . the President came into the office 
laughing, with a volume of Hood's works in his hand, to show 
Nico and me the little caricature “An unfortunate Bee-ing,” 
seemingly utterly unconscious that he with his short shirt hang- 
ing about his long legs & setting out behind like the tail feathers 
of an enormous ostrich was infinitely funnier than anything in 
the book he was laughing at. What a man it is! Occupied all day 
with matters of vast moment, deeply anxious about the fate of 
the greatest army of the world, with his own fame and future 
hanging on the events of the passing hour, he yet has such a 
wealth of simple bonhommie & good fellowship that he gets out 
of bed & perambulates the house in his shirt to find us that we 


* Silas W. Burt, “Lincoln on His Own Story-telling,” ibid., p. 332. 
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may share with him the fun of one of poor Hood’s queer little 
conceits.?7 

This unconventional but fascinating midnight scene re- 

veals one of Lincoln’s means of escape from the burdens of 
his job, humorous literature. Needing the relief which comes 
from laughter, he snatched whatever opportunity he could 
‘to enjoy a bit of Artemus Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, or Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby. Artemus Ward’s book he kept handy at 
his desk; anyone who had not read Kerr must be a heathen; 
Nasby’s dispatches from ‘‘Confedrit Crossroads” he never 
missed and sometimes memorized and repeated with much 
enjoyment. 

The tension of a serious moment he many a time attempted 
to relieve by reading from one of these favorites; before bring- 
ing up the question of Emancipation he read to the Cabinet 
a short piece from Ward; before getting down to business 
with a delegation of Senators and prominent citizens of an 
evening he read Nasby, and as the election returns were com- 
ing in on November 8, 1864, he again turned to Nasby. 

Lincoln’s audience did not always appreciate his humor. 
When he turned to Nasby to lessen the tension on the night of 
November 8, 1864, Secretary Stanton was much annoyed, ex- 
ploding to Charles A. Dana: “God damn it to hell, was there 
ever such nonsense? Was there ever such inability to appreci- 
ate what is going on in an awful crisis? Here is the fate of this 
whole republic at stake, and here is the man around whom it 
all centres, on whom it all depends, turning aside from this 
momentous, this incomparable issue, to read the God damned 
trash of a silly mountebank!”’ ** 


* Dennett, p. 179. 

8 Charles A. Dana, “And In There Broke Certain People of Importance,” Wilson, 
ed., Intimate Memories, p. 578. Compare with the more moderate account in 
Charles A. Dana, Recollections of the Civil War (New York, 1898), pp. 261-262. 
During the President’s reading of Nasby when the returns were coming in from 
the October elections, Stanton was less upset, and seemed to enjoy the reading as 
much as Lincoln. Dennett, p. 228. But, again, when Lincoln read Artemus Ward on 
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Just as the humor of others afforded him relief, so did his 
own humor serve a useful purpose. Lincoln not only enjoyed 
his own stories; he had a story or a bit of repartee for almost 
any occasion.*® 

After Cameron had left the Cabinet and a demand was 
pressed upon Lincoln to be rid of others, he listened, shook 
his head and told of a man back home who had so much 
trouble getting rid of one skunk that had bothered his chick- 
ens that he would leave well enough alone. When asked what 
would be done with Jeff Davis when caught, he told about a 
boy with a raccoon at the end of a rope, hoping that the coon 
would gnaw the rope off completely so he could go home and 
say that the animal had escaped. When a farmer protested 
that soldiers had helped themselves to his hay and horses and 
he wanted immediate payment, Lincoln told the story of a 
ship captain, who, making every effort to steer his boat 
through some dangerous rapids, was asked by a boy to stop 
the boat because he had lost his apple overboard. And when 
a congressman, arguing vigorously for an office for a constit- 
uent, had finished, Lincoln looked at him quizzically, first 
one side of his face and then the other, and asked, “John, 
how close do you shave?” *° 

From humor, Lincoln often turned to poetry. He clipped 
poems from the newspapers, memorized poems, recited 
poems, and read them aloud. They might be sad, mournful, 
or even lugubrious, like Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ““The Last 
Leaf” and his favorite of them all, William Knox’s “Oh! 
Why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


September 22, 1862, Stanton was not amused. Diary and Correspondence of Salmon 
P. Chase, Annual Report of the American Historical Association (Washington, 
1903), p. 87. Chase was rather disdainful also. 

“They [Lincoln’s anecdotes] are usually very appropriate and instructive, con- 
veying much truth in few words, well, if not always elegantly, told.” Welles, 
Diary, 1, 506. 

* Carpenter, Six Months at the White House, pp. 139, 284, 251-252; James Grant 
Wilson, “Abraham Would Have Enjoyed a Wrestling Match with George,” Wilson, 
ed., Intimate Memories, p. 421-422. 
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Among Lincoln’s favorite authors was Thomas Hood, 
previously mentioned. Hood had a gift for gross and ludi- 
crous exaggeration and for punning and playing on words on 
the one hand, and for creating an atmosphere of sadness and 
pathos on the other. “Miss Kilmansegg and Her Precious 
Leg” and ““The Haunted House,” both favorites of Lincoln, 
illustrate these extremes. Browning notes that he and Lincoln 
spent a very enjoyable evening on Hood one time, and that 
he left the White House in high spirits and a genial mood.** 

Lincoln would turn to Shakespeare, especially the trage- 
dies, almost anytime—in an evening at the Executive Man- 
sion with only the artist Carpenter for an audience, at the 
summer residence with the sleepy John Hay as a reluctant 
listener, at Fort Monroe, on the River Queen en route to 
the Army, or at the telegraph office in the War Department. 

Not only would he read for hours, but he would recite 
from memory long passages and expound on those parts 
which particularly impressed him; from Macbeth, the tor- 
ments of mind of the murderer after Duncan’s assassination, 
from Hamlet, the soliloquy of the king after the murder, from 
Richard II, the passage which contains the well-known lines: 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 

Lincoln’s interest in Shakespeare was satisfied and height- 
ened by evenings at the theatre; he saw Edwin Booth in The 
Merchant of Venice, and Forrest in King Lear; he attended 
Othello, Henry IV, and the Merry Wives of Windsor. In 
a week’s time in December, 1863, he attended no less than 
three Shakespearean performances.** 


* Browning, Diary, I, 542. 

™ December 15, 17, 19. This was a busy week socially, for in addition to three 
nights of Shakespeare, the Lincolns went to hear Bayard Taylor on the 18th, and 
on the 19th there was a public reception at which the principal guests were officers 
of the Russian Navy. In addition Lincoln had spent the evening of the 13th talking 
Shakespeare with the actor Hackett. He had evidently recovered from his indis- 
position of the 12th. Dennett, pp. 138, 139; Harry E. Pratt, ed., Concerning Mr. 
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Whether the President derived as much pleasure from the 
occasional operas he attended may be doubted; he probably 
would have much preferred listening to the stirring music 
of the Marine Band on the White House lawn, or to the 
mournful notes of his favorite ballad ““I'wenty Years Ago,” 
or to “The Magic Flute” at Grover’s Theatre. But at the 
opera, he was safe from the office-seekers, and besides, it 
pleased Mrs. Lincoln. 

Relaxation at the Executive Mansion, even with the im- 
personator, Jeems Pipes of Pipesville, imitating a stammering 
man, James Hackett, the actor, discussing Falstaff, Herman 
the Magician performing his tricks, or Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Thumb taking supper with the family, could never be as 
complete and satisfying as relaxation elsewhere.** The nu- 
merous daily trips to the telegraph office afforded moments 
for a brief ‘‘let down,” as did occasional visits to the Navy 
Yard; the cool wooded grounds of the “Summer White 
House” at the Soldiers’ Home afforded quiet and temporary 
peace; but the weary President seemed to be best revived by 
his excursions to army camps and army headquarters. 

Even if the weather was raw and cold on the way down the 
Potomac, or a rough passage had made him slightly seasick, 
that he had to sleep in a bunk too short for him, ride on a 
flat-car over a rough roadbed, or that his clothes became 
covered with dust and dirt as he rode along on horseback, or 
that he had to sleep in an army tent—still the contact with the 
officers, the cheers of the soldiers, the spectacle of the well- 
drilled, well-equipped armies, ready to die for the cause, 
seemed to renew his spirits and give him renewed confidence. 
He could again face the Executive Mansion and carry on.* 


Lincoln: In Which Abraham Lincoln is Pictured as he Appeared to Letter Writers 
of his Time (Springfield, 1944), pp. 104, 107; Browning, Diary, I, 651. 

% His greatest relief was when old friends from Illinois came in and the time 
was spent in story-telling and in reminiscing about the past. Isaac N. Arnold, The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 1885), p. 453- 

* For an interesting letter of advice to Lincoln concerning his lack of “dignity” 
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Lincoln’s appearance caused much comment, some of it 
uncomplimentary. Clad in his long black coat and tall hat, 
he seemed to be made up of head, hands, feet and length. 
Actually he possessed a natural dignity and poise; his loose- 
jointed, easy walk (characteristic of pioneers who en- 
countered logs, stones and other obstacles in the prairie path) 
had a certain agile grace.* 

Seated of an evening in his armchair, in his faded dressing 
gown and well-worn but comfortable old slippers (and blue 
socks), turning over some difficult problem, listening to a 
discussion or an argument, or a request, perhaps bent slightly 
forward, his great bony hands clasping his left knee, or 
slumped back in his “folded up sort of way,” Lincoln ap- 
peared listless and dull, his face somber and expressionless. 
But when the solution to the problem came to him, or an 
answer to an argument, or a story—then he became alert; his 
face lighted up, and his personality took on a gentle domi- 
nace. 

Running his hand through his unruly hair, which, he said, 
had a way of getting up as far as possible in the world, he 
would enter into the discussion, his thin high-pitched voice 
rising as he talked on in his Western “‘dialect’”’ (peculiar, of 
course, to Easterners). 

But whether he was walking in the streets, standing in the 
receiving line, or reclining in his armchair, it was not his 
height or his clothes which attracted attention; it was rather 


with the troops, see Mearns, II, 607-609. John Nicolay thought Lincoln more 
graceful in the saddle than anywhere else, while Horace Porter thought he looked 
like a farmer riding into town in his Sunday clothes. Porter wrote: “A citizen on 
horseback is always an odd sight in the midst of a uniformed army, and the 
picture presented by the President bordered on the grotesque.” He added that 
the men were so lost in admiration for Lincoln that they did not notice, and 
that cheers broke out on all sides. Pratt, Concerning Mr. Lincoln, p. 89; Horace 
Porter, Campaigning With Grant, Commager, II, 1098-1099. For other reactions, 
see Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph Newman, eds., The American Iliad (Indianapolis 
and New York, 1947), pp. 205, 382. 

% John G. Nicolay, “Mr. Lincoln as He Appeared to His Secretary,” Wilson, ed., 
Intimate Memories, p. 408. 
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his face, and especially his mouth and eyes. The changes in 
facial expression, so wonderful to those who beheld them, 
and forever denied to those who came after him, worked a 
transformation which left a lasting impression on all who wit- 
nessed them. 

That sad, anxious, far away expression would disappear; 
that sweet, gentle smile would begin to show at the corners 
of his mouth, the eyes to light up in enthusiasm; “. . . you 
first saw the twinkle of stars, then the furrows in his cheeks 
almost disappeared, the mouth seemed to be completely re- 
formed, a light broke out, spreading all over his face . . .” *° 
and 
when that gray eye and that face and those features were lit 
up by the inward soul in fires of emotion, then it was that all 
those apparently ugly features sprang into organs of beauty or dis- 


appeared in the sea of inspiration that often flooded his face . . . it 
appeared as if Lincoln’s soul was fresh from its Creator.** 


To his own bodily comfort and needs Lincoln gave scant 
attention. To clothes, except, perhaps, for his slippers, he was 
indifferent; as for food, he ate rather sparingly and often 
scarcely knew what he was eating. When Mrs. Lincoln was 
away he was even more casual and careless about eating. One 
morning when comment was made about his having milk for 
breakfast, he eyed the glass with surprise and said, “Well, I 
do prefer coffee in the morning, but they don’t seem to have 
sent me any.” *8 

Things for which he had a real liking would include ap- 
ples, and possibly oysters. For liquor and stimulants he had, 
throughout his life, a positive aversion, somewhat unusual, 
perhaps, for his times and environment.” 


® Robert Brewster Stanton, ““The Lincoln a Boy Saw and Knew.” Wilson, ed., 
Lincoln Among His Friends, pp. 345ff. 

* Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, edited by Paul M. Angle (Cleveland and New York, 
1949), P- 475- 

8 Noah Brooks, Washington in Lincoln’s Time (New York, 1895), p. 277. 

% For interesting comment on this, see Milton H. Shutes, Lincoln and the Doctors 
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Money and wealth, as such, had no attraction for him, 
yet what he earned he used wisely; by 1849 he had saved 
enough so that he could lend it out as investment; in the 
1850's his income averaged about $3,000 annually; and when 
he left for Washington in 1861, his assets were $15,000. 
Much of his salary as President he invested in government 
securities with the result that, at his death, his estate was 
worth $go0,000.*° 

Just as material wealth had no great attraction for Lincoln, 
neither, apparently did things aesthetic. He had never en- 
tered the White House conservatory until taken there by his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Ninian Edwards, and his response to her 
exclamations over the beautiful flowers was: “Yes, this whole 
thing looks like spring, but do you know I have never been in 
there before. I don’t know why it is so, but I have never cared 
for flowers. I seem to have no taste, natural or acquired, for 
such things.” The yard around the Lincoln home in Spring- 
field was almost barren of shrubs and flowers, and even of a 
garden. Lincoln once planted a garden, and another time 


(New York, 1933), p. 59, and William F. Petersen, Lincoln-Douglas, The Weather 
as Destiny (Springfield, 1943), pp. 51 and 179, n. 34. 

“ Harry E. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln (Springfield, 1943), 
p. Vili. In this respect it is interesting to contrast Lincoln, the frontier lawyer, and 
Washington, the Virginia planter, at the time of their respective departures to 
be inaugurated. Lincoln drew $400 from his account for the trip; Washington 
found it necessary to borrow {600 (at six per cent) to pay off outstanding debts 
and get to New York. Pratt, ibid.; Edward Channing, A History of the United 
States (New York, 1926), IV, 31. It should be added that although he had a com- 
fortable income in the 1850's, Lincoln was at times hard pressed, due to campaign 
expenses and neglect of his law business for politics. In August, 1857, he wrote to 
James W. Grimes that he had lost nearly all of the working part of the previous 
year, and was too poor to lose two years together. Works, II, 339. On November 16, 
1858, he wrote to N. B. Judd, “I have been on expenses so long without earning 
anything that I am absolutely without money now for even household purposes.” 
Works, V, 93. To Hawkins Taylor he wrote in September, 1859, “It is bad to be 
poor. I shall go to the wall for bread and meat, if I neglect my business this year 
as well as last.”” Works, V, 138. The next month he wrote to Mark Delahay: “I can 
but repeat to you that I am so pressed myself, as to be unable to assist you. . . .” 
Gilbert A. Tracy, ed., Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (Boston and New 
York, 1917), p. 117. He wrote again to Delahay in the same vein in March, 1860. 
Basler, pp. 539-540. And in March, 1860, he also wrote: “I could not raise ten 
thousand dollars if it would save me from the fate of John Brown.” Works, VI, 7. 
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some rose bushes. Neither was successful and the garden was 
given up and the roses neglected.** 

In contrast, Lincoln always had a curiosity about scientific 
matters and an interest in mechanical contrivances. Though 
his own patent had never brought him fame and his lecture 
on “Discoveries, Inventions, and Improvements’ had not 
been a success, his natural inclination in this direction had 
served him in good stead in numerous law cases, and was to 
find further outlet in Washington. 

Numerous inventors converged on the city, and many 
found their way to the White House. To some of them Lin- 
coln gave much time, and his clerk’s office became a sort of 
catch-all for models they brought in. 

The President inspected weapons, tried out rifles, and 
sometimes encouraged inventors to go ahead over the objec- 
tions of Army and Navy officials.*® He made many trips to 
the Navy Yard to inspect equipment and to witness experi- 
ments with new weapons. He encouraged the development 
of the Monitor, and took an active interest in T. S. C. Lowe’s 
balloons. 

Lincoln’s interest in ordnance brought him close to Cap- 
tain (later Admiral) John A. Dahlgren and the two had many 
conferences and meetings; his interest in things scientific led 
to a strong admiration for Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The President was impressed with Henry’s pleas- 
ant manners and unassuming sincerity, while Henry, in turn, 
was attracted by Lincoln’s honesty, keen memory and grasp of 
the subjects which came up for discussion. Undoubtedly the 
phases of Lincoln’s work which involved the technical side 
of the war gave him satisfaction as well as relief and pleasure. 


“ Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, pp. 411, 474. . 

“ Secretary of the Navy Welles disapproved of Lincoln’s meddling in ordnance, 
and so expressed himself in strong terms. Welles, Diary, I, 239-240. In 1867 when 
the War and Navy Departments were facing Congressional inquiry, he noted: 
“Of the transactions of the Ordnance Bureau I have known less than of any 
others. . . . President Lincoln busied himself in that branch. . . .” Ibid., III, 123. 
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Of home life of a normal kind, there was little for the Lin- 
coln family in Washington. The demands upon the Presi- 
dent’s time, the constant activity in the Executive Mansion 
from early morning to late at night precluded it. A carriage 
ride in the afternoon, a trip to the theatre, an occasional ex- 
cursion on the Potomac, or a few minutes now and then dur- 
ing, or at the end of the day, had to suffice for husband and 
wife to be together. To Mary’s attempts to manage him, the 
President usually acquiesced, to her attempts to manage his 
business, he turned a deaf ear; to her whims he was indulgent, 
with her outbursts he was patient and understanding. Life 
was not always smooth when they were together, yet when 
she was away during the summer and fall months, the White 
House was lonely, and he missed her. 

With the death of Willie in 1862, Lincoln was drawn more 
and more closely to Tad. If he ever had real moments of 
happiness during the White House years, they were when 
he was with Tad—buying him toys at the little shop a short 
distance from the White House, riding with him through the 
streets, Tad proudly astride his pony, romping with him in 
the office, or carrying him, asleep, on his shoulder and tuck- 
ing him into bed. 

Tad was lively, irresponsible and undisciplined; he was 
noisy and self-willed; he preferred beating his drum in the 
ears of cabinet members to studying his lessons; he had the 
run of the house and was in everybody’s way; yet he was an 
attractive lad, and his over-indulgent father (and would not 
allowing a pet goat to sleep on a child’s bed be the height of 
over-indulgence?) loved him greatly. 

If one test of a man’s character is his attitude toward his 
“in-laws,’”’ Lincoln met that test well. For not only were there 
numerous Todds at the White House from time to time, not 
only did some of them request favors, but some were South- 
ern sympathizers or married to active Confederates. 
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Thus at the first inauguration there were as house guests 
a sister of Mrs. Lincoln, a couple of nieces, a half-sister, a 
half-brother, and a favorite cousin who stayed at the White 
House for six months. That the Todds did not wish to be 
neglected when government jobs were distributed is indi- 
cated in a letter of this cousin, Elizabeth Grimsley, written 
on March go, 1861: 


The rush for office cor.tinues unabated the applicants being 
more than the offices. . . . Beecher Todd is to be post-master in 
Lexington, Ky. and Mr. Campbell in Boonville. The papers an- 
nounce the presence of 100 Todds and all wanting office. Levi 
Todd has been here. I think Brother John will fail in getting 
Wm. Jayne appointed governor. The other appointments he 
wishes will be made. I have heard nothing about my appoint- 
ment as post-mistress except Mary often suggests it is to be. I have 
said nothing at all to Mr. Lincoln about it. Mary can have no 
influence with him in regard to her friends and of course I would 
expect nothing.*® 


A year later, March 31, 1862, Hay noted that Mrs. Lincoln 
was being rapidly re-inforced from Springfield and that 
there were a dozen Todds in the house. Shortly thereafter 
there was a boat trip to Mt. Vernon, mostly for the entertain- 
ment of Mrs. Lincoln’s relatives and friends.** 

December, 1863, was a troublesome time for the Todds, 


* Pratt, Concerning Mr. Lincoln, p. 74. The matter did not rest. Ten days later 
Lincoln wrote to John T. Stuart (to whom Mrs. Grimsley’s letter had been ad- 
dressed): “The question of giving her the Springfield post office troubles me. You 
see I have already appointed William Jayne a territorial governor and Judge Trum- 
bull’s brother to a land office. Will it do for me to go on and justify the declaration 
that Trumbull and I have divided all the offices among our relatives? .. .” Works, 
VI, 231. A short time later (April 13, 1861) a supporter of Mrs. Grimsley wrote 
to Secretary Nicolay: “Many of us Republicans here wish Lincoln would appoint 
Mrs. Grimsley to the P.O. of this city. I believe there could be nothing said to it & 
think it will give general satisfaction. Of course Ln will do as he pleases & wouldn’t 
take my advise.” Mearns, II, 551. In August, 1863, Lincoln mentioned that he was 
under obligation to appoint Mrs. Grimsley’s son to the Naval School. Angle, New 
Letters and Papers, p. 331. Possibly Lincoln was not surprised at the Todd interest 
in government positions, for he had had similar requests when a congressman. 
Mearns, I, 162-165. 

“ Dennett, p. 39; Pratt, Concerning Mr. Lincoln, p. 91. 
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and they turned to Lincoln for help. On the 18th a pass 
through the lines was requested by a daughter of a cousin of 
Mrs. Lincoln and her husband; on the 19th a cousin of a 
cousin of Mrs. Lincoln asked for a pass for herself and her 
husband to go to Arkansas to raise cotton; and at the same 
time another cousin was negotiating for a permit to trade 
in cotton down the Mississippi River (business as usual for 
the Todds, one might say, at a time when cotton was a very 
troublesome problem for the government).* 

But this was not all. A few days previous there had arrived 
at the White House the widow of a Confederate general (who 
had turned down an offer from Lincoln of a commission in 
the Union army), Mrs. Ben Hardin Helm, Mary’s half-sister, 
Emilie. She had already become the object of attention be- 
cause, on coming through from the South, she had refused 
to take the oath of allegiance. 

Mrs. Helm’s short stay at the White House embarrassed 
the Lincolns, though they were both fond of her, as they had 
been of her husband. Lincoln hoped to keep her visit quiet, 
but with so many visitors about, this was impossible. General 
Sickles, who had lost a leg at Gettysburg, told Lincoln he 
should drive that rebel from the house. 

Lincoln gave Mrs. Helm a pass to Kentucky, allowing her 
amnesty and restoration of property under the Proclamation 
of December 8. In August, 1864, when she was threatened 
with arrest, he wrote a carefully worded letter concerning 
her to the commanding officer in Lexington.*® 

In April, 1864, another half-sister of Mary, Mrs. White, 


* Ibid., pp. 106-107; Works, IX, 268. 

“R. Gerald McMurtry, Ben Hardin Helm (Chicago, 1943), chaps. iii, iv; Brown- 
ing, Diary, I, 651; Works, IX, 255-256; X, 184; War of the Rebellion: Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. II, Vol. VII, 567. Katherine 
Helm, Mary, Wife of Lincoln, pp. 225, 231, states that Lincoln desired that Mrs. 
Helm stay as long as possible and that she make an extended visit in the summer. 
Subsequently Lincoln gave some attention to Mrs. Helm’s cotton in the South, 
and issued her a pass to go South again to look after it. Browning, Diary, II, 
2,15; Helm, Mary, Wife of Lincoln, p. 250. 
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brought criticism and embarrassment to the Lincolns. Not 
satisfied with a pass to go South, she insisted that her bag- 
gage should not be inspected, and when this was refused, 
she openly displayed her Southern sympathies, talking 
“secesh”’ so obnoxiously that Lincoln warned her to leave 
immediately or she would find herself in Old Capitol 
prison! * 

Lincoln’s patience and understanding were sorely taxed in 
his dealing with relatives and “‘in-laws.”’ 

Those who failed to appreciate President Abraham Lites 

coln were legion. John Hay included in this multitude poli- 
ticians and those of “‘superior’”’ breeding who judged by con- 
ventional standards. To these should be added numerous 
newspaper editors and correspondents who kept up a constant 
barrage of criticism throughout the war. 

Typical of the politicians was Senator Ben Wade of the 
President’s own party, who once charged: “You are the fa- 
ther of every military blunder that has been made during the 
war. This government is on the road to hell, sir, by reason of 
your obstinacy, and you are not a mile from there this 
minute.” * 

A Democratic legislator of Lincoln’s own state, said: “*.. . 
if hell were boiled down to a consistence of a pint of liquid 
fire and the whole contents poured down the throat of 
Abraham Lincoln, the whole dose would be altogether too 
good for him.” * 

Representative of the “superior element” was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson who confided in his Journal in October, 
1863: 

You cannot refine Mr. Lincoln’s taste, extend his horizon, or 


“ Welles, Diary, II, 21. Helm, Mary, Wife of Lincoln, pp. 180ff. gives a more 
favorable version. She says that Mrs. White was “entirely innocent.” 

“8 William E. Barton, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1925), p. 294. 

“ Quoted from Eugene F. Baldwin, Story of Illinois during the Civil War in 
E. L. Kimball, “Richard Yates. His Record as Civil War Governor of Illinois,” Ill. 
State Hist. Soc., Journal, XXIII (April, 1930), 60 
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clear his judgment; he will not walk dignifiedly through the tra- 
ditional part of the President of America, but will pop out his 
head at each railroad station and make a little speech, and get 
into an argument with Squire A. and Judge B. He will write let- 
ters to Horace Greeley, and any editor or reporter or saucy party 
committee that writes to him, and cheapen himself. 

But this we must be ready for, and let the clown appear, and 
hug ourselves that we are well off, if we have got good nature, 
honest meaning, and fidelity to public interest, with bad man- 
ners,—instead of an elegant roué and malignant self-seeker.®° 


While not all newspaper criticism attained the compre- 
hensiveness of the Selinsgrove Times many editors agreed 
with its sentiments: 


From the beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, we were 
well satisfied, that, instead of being an honest man, as he has been 
so extensively reputed, he was one of the most deceptive, cold- 
blooded, unfeeling and basest men that ever assumed the reins 
of government.—In Mr. Lincoln’s person are embodied all the 
elements essential to make a foolish monarch and a senseless ty- 
rant.—An unfortunate series of circumstances combined to force 
him into a position where his mind found the food his nature 
craved—blood and victims. He was thrown into a field of action 
where the restraints of law could not curb his mean nature nor 
his vain ambition. Opportunities he cannot resist, and these in- 
dulged still further cultivate his spirit of revenge, and still fur- 
ther harden his obdurate heart.—The very position which he oc- 
cupies, and which should have exalted almost any respectable, 
ordinary man, only assisted in bringing out in bold relief the 
contemptible manners of the man. He is a bloody monster. He 
is hell’s Pandora box brought to earth and reopened for the de- 
struction of the foolish people who hug him to their bosoms un- 
til, like an Egyptian adder, he stings them to death... . He is a 
liar, a thief, a robber, a brigand, a pirate, a perjurer, a traitor, a 
coward, a hypocrite, a cheat, a trickster, a murderer, a tyrant, an 
unmitigated scoundrel and an infernal fool.® 

© Bliss Perry, ed., The Heart of Emerson’s Journals (Boston and New York, 
1926), p. goo. Emerson had commented more favorably, if patronizingly, after his 


meeting with Lincoln in February, 1862. [bid., p. 290. 
"= The Selinsgrove (Pa.) Times, December 24, 1863. Quoted in New England 
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To honest critics Lincoln gave careful consideration; to 
others he was largely indifferent. To none he bore malice; 
for he refused to believe ill of any man, and was forgiving by 
nature. After his re-election in 1864, he said: “.. . if I know 
my heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of personal 
triumph. I do not impugn the motives of anyone opposed to 
me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any one... .””™ 
And on November 10, he added: 

While I am deeply sensible to the high compliment of a re- 
election . . . it adds nothing to my satisfaction that any other 
man may be disappointed or pained by the result. 

May I ask those who have not differed from me to join with me 
in this same spirit toward those who have? 5% 


Uncorroded by bitterness, Lincoln’s sympathetic nature 
gladdened the hearts (and saved the lives) of men unknown 
by his critics. At a reception with a crowd so great that the 
line of handshakers had to be discontinued, the President 
went over to a wounded soldier and his mother to greet them 
cordially. Another soldier, obviously in deep trouble, whom 
Lincoln might have passed by on the street, obtained a 
fifteen-day’s furlough, refused by the War Department, to go 
home to his dying wife.™* 

A Mrs. Jennings came to see the President after hours to 
request the release of a young man in prison. He had been 
there fifteen months, during which his wife had died; there 
were five small children and his aged mother now gone blind. 
Mrs. Jennings remembered: 


When I entered he raised his tired eyes, oh so tired, and with a 


ALL 


Loyal Publication Society Broadside, no. 173, March 14, 1864, from a reprint in 
the Union County (Lewisburg, Pa.) Star. Boston (Mass.) Public Library, New 
England Loyal Publication Society Broadsides, II, 207. 

52 Works, X, 262. 

53 Tbid., pp. 264-265. 

% Carpenter, Six Months at the White House, p. 170; James M. Scovel, “Warm 
Welcome for a Bringer of Good News,” Wilson, ed., Intimate Memories, pp. 523- 
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worn look I can never, never forget. As I advanced . . . I said: 
“Mr. Lincoln, you must pardon this intrusion, but I just could 
not wait any longer to see you.”’ The saintly man then reached 
out his friendly hand and said: “No intrusion at all, not the least. 
Sit down, my child, sit down, and let me know what I can do for 


” 


you. 


In granting her request, Lincoln remarked: “. . . that pa- 
per will get your man out. And tell his poor old mother I 
wish to heaven it was in my power to give her back her eye- 
sight so she might see her son when he gets home to her.” © 

On October 8, 1863, Lincoln sent two telegrams to Gen- 
eral Meade: 

I am appealed to in behalf of August Blittersdorf, at Mitchell’s 
Station, Va., to be shot tomorrow as a deserter. I am unwilling 
for any boy under eighteen to be shot, and his father affirms that 
he is yet under sixteen. Please answer. His regiment or company 
not given me. 

I am appealed to in behalf of John Murphy, to be shot tomor- 
row. His mother says he is but seventeen. 

Please answer. 


‘The same day another telegram went over the wires to 
Meade giving further details about Blittersdorf; and on the 
igth still another, informing Meade that Murphy was born 
in 1846, and ending: “I therefore, on account of his tender 
age, have concluded to pardon him, and leave it to yourself, 
whether to discharge him or continue him in the service.” 

Three days later Lincoln again wired Meade, asking if he 
had received his telegram of the 12th pardoning Murphy, 
and stating that Blittersdorf, only fifteen years old, was also 
pardoned.” 

These telegrams dealt with life or death; there were many 
others like them, and Lincoln spent hours going over such 
cases, always seeking a way to save a soldier from the firing 


*® Anna Byers-Jennings, “A Missouri Girl’s Visit with Lincoln,” Wilson, ed., 
Lincoln Among His Friends, pp. 376-378. 
5 Ida M. Tarbell, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1900), II, 390, 392. 
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squad. To some he was “‘pigeon-hearted,” to Secretary of War 
Stanton he was ruining the discipline of the army; but he 
was saving lives and lessening the horror of butchering day, 
tempering justice with mercy. 

There were others, too: conscientious objectors, caught in 
the machinery of the draft, political prisoners, aggrieved at 
summary treatment. And their appeals won the same sym- 
pathy, the same tempering of justice. Only a man with deep 
and genuine concern for others could possibly have found 
time and energy for the endless work of hearing, judging and 
acting on so many personal cases. 

In an atmosphere of hostility, tension and criticism, amid 
scenes of trouble and distress, with the toll of war ever grow- 
ing, burdened to the extent that he was moved to say, “If to 
be the head of Hell is as hard as what I have to undergo here, 
I could find it in my heart to pity Satan himself,” ** physically 
worn down so that one who saw him, even as early as 1862, 
was moved to write; “The change in his personal appearance 
was marked and sorrowful. . . . His eyes were almost deathly 
in their gloomy depths, and on his visage was an air of pro- 
found sadness. His face was colorless and drawn. . . . When 
I had seen him last in Illinois, his face, although always sal- 
low, wore a tinge of rosiness in the cheeks, but now it was 
pale and colorless. . . ;’’°* mentally torn by the tragic events 
of the war, and subject to doubt, discouragement, and great 
depths of gloomy depression, Lincoln not only withstood the 
impact of the war and held firmly to his goal as President, 
but became in his human relationships, an embodiment of 
those characteristics—sincerity and honesty, humility and 
kindness—which we associate with greatness. His public 
achievements made him a great statesman; his submersion 
of self in the cause of others made him a great man. 


®* Nicolay, Lincoln’s Secretary, p. 101. 
58 Brooks, Washington in Lincoln’s Time, p. 2. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, A Biography. By Benjamin P. Thomas. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. xiv, 548, xii pp. $5.75. 


When one has committed an opinion to be quoted in advance 
of a book’s publication, there is only one opinion which he can 
give in a review of the book: I quote myself from the advertise- 
ment on the jacket, “the best written and most moving one- 
volume biography of Lincoln ever written.” As the story im- 
pressed me in the manuscript which I read as Ben Thomas wrote 
it, so it impresses me even more certainly in print. He has done 
the job that many of us have wanted, and that perhaps a few of us 
would have yearned to do ourselves. His work will stand not only 
the scholarly scrutiny that it will get, but also the literary evalua- 
tion which time gives to the few biographies which escape from 
the category of the merely historical. 

For anyone who knows Lincoln history with any degree of 
intimacy, Ben Thomas’ best achievement is one of proportion 
and classic simplicity of balance between the periods early and 
late. His choice of data and episodes and his economy of knowing 
the more important from the less important leaves nothing to 
criticize. Who among Lincoln students does not know how all 
but impossible it is to keep enthusiasm from exaggerating the 
importance of ‘‘new data” in the midst of long recognized facts? 
To write a one-volume biography of Lincoln demanded more of 
Ben Thomas than it did of Lord Charnwood, because Thomas 
knew more about Lincoln, and excels his only competitor by vir- 
tue of the intrinsic qualities of mind and style which he brought 
to his task, no less than by dint of original scholarship. 

In a book so well balanced, however, there is still room for 
varying degrees of artistic achievement in the execution of the 
several parts. It seems clear to me personally, after reviewing 
once again the whole work from beginning to end, that as good 
as the later chapters are—a superb distillation of the essence of 
Lincoln as President of a nation struggling both to preserve and 
to modify its heritage—as good as they are, they nevertheless do 
not equal the imagination, feeling, and insight which make the 
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chapters on Lincoln’s early life—the best ever written, not only 
of Lincoln but of any major figure in American history. Those 
who have held with Charles Adams, Jr., that the later Lincoln 
was “‘in fact another being,” can find in this book the dichotomy 
closed. No other figure in American history to my knowledge has 
been scrutinized and weighed more sympathetically for what he 
was prior to his achievement of national renown. 

It is fitting and proper, if one may be allowed a Lincoln 
phrase, that this review should appear in the final issue of The 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, for in a sense Ben Thomas’ biog- 
raphy of Lincoln is, no less than The Collected Works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, an accomplishment of, and a tribute to, the work 
of The Abraham Lincoln Association. Without the spade work 
of more than twenty-five years, a part of which Thomas did him- 
self while Executive Secretary, the quality of the first half of this 
biography could not have been so without exception at the best. 
For all those who as members of the Association have to an ex- 
tent participated in sponsoring a great achievement there will be 
this added pleasure in reading “their own book.” 

R.P.B. 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT, Mid-Stream. By J. G. Randall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1952. xii, 467 pp. $7.50. 


Here is Lincoln the man in 1863, beset with multitudinous 
problems of varying significance, each crowding in for a share of 
the long working hours of a president with a Civil War waging. 

The first two volumes of Dr. Randall’s study of Lincoln’s presi- 
dential years appeared in 1945. In this third volume, before the 
crash of Grant’s guns in the East and Sherman’s in the South, the 
author pauses, and we hear the rumblings of the 1863 political 
campaigns, of arbitrary arrests, of Vallandigham and Seymour, 
and the weeping of Mrs. Lincoln for the deaths of her son Willie, 
and four Confederates, her three brothers and a brother-in-law. 

Mid-Stream is more than recital of events; it contains much of 
the author’s excellent study, Constitutional Problems under Lin- 
coln (1925), distilled and humanized over the years. There is 
insight into Mrs. Lincoln as a wife, mother, and White House 
hostess, gained from working with Mrs. Randall on her forth- 
coming biography of Mary Todd Lincoln. 
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Dr. Randall’s study of President Wilson’s leadership of Con- 
gress aids in the understanding of the lack of it under Lincoln. 
We learn how, despite opposition, Lincoln got on with the war, 
expanded the powers of the government, launched the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, put the Homestead act into operation, 
started government aid to Pacific railroads, and encouraged edu- 
cation through the Morrill land grant college act. 

The author’s careful consideration of all the factors in a prob- 
lem is best shown in his chapter on “Democracy and the War 
Power.” “When the government of a democratic nation,” he 
writes, “chooses harsh methods as an alternative to extinction 
there will be sincere protest and criticism.” Lincoln was due for 
criticism if the nation broke up, and also if he took steps to sup- 
press division, dissension and treason. Suppression is a matter of 
degree. How far did suppression go in the case of Merryman and 
Vallandigham? There were many arbitrary arrests, but freedom 
was obtainable by taking the oath. Merryman was not freed by 
Taney’s granting the petition for the habeas corpus writ, but he 
was held prisoner by the military only forty-nine days. 

The Constitution confers no powers upon Congress to do in 
the exigency of war what it cannot do in time of peace. This in 
part explains the congressional speeches denouncing Lincoln’s 
expansion of executive powers. Conscription was applied by 
presidential “regulations.” Lincoln’s assumption that Recon- 
struction would be the President’s prerogative was opposed at 
every turn by the Radicals. Reconstruction supplanted emanci- 
pation as the rallying post for all opposed to Lincoln’s war efforts. 

But these major issues received only the time the President 
could spare from the minor, such as appointments, General Mc- 
Clernand’s hatred of General Grant, General Slocum’s refusal 
to serve under General Hooker, ownership of the New Almaden 
mine in California, or the entertainment of Tom Thumb at the 
White House. 

“Lincoln and Seymour” is a study of two leaders expressing 
divergent views in a democracy; of Americans unready for con- 
scription; of a Governor’s revolt against a miserable system of 
compulsory service in his state and dictation by the federal gov- 
ernment. Lincoln’s clear thinking and understanding, his respect 
for Seymour's opinion, and his handling of the New York draft, 
are masterfully set forth by Dr. Randall. 
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Following two chapters on the war in the West in 1863, the 
author turns again to the “Strange, Quaint, Great Man.” We see 
him in vignettes of those who crossed the White House threshold. 
Lincoln’s tact, his human dealing with his generals, in the face of 
jealousy, recrimination and self-justification, has left Americans 
a gracious legacy. 

Dr. Randall, professor of history emeritus of the University 
of Illinois, dean of Lincoln scholars, whose graduate students 
have contributed many significant studies of the Civil War era, 
is a director of The Abraham Lincoln Association and an edi- 
torial advisor to' the Association's forthcoming edition of The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

Illinois State Historical Library HARRY E. PRATT 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: Grant’s First Year in the West. By 
Kenneth P. Williams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


1952. Xiv, 585 pp. $7.50. 


In this third volume of an authoritative work, Williams shifts 
his base from the East to the first year of war in the West. The 
contest there is for control of the great rivers; but subsidiary cam- 
paigns in Missouri, Arkansas, and eastern Tennessee are also 
analyzed. Grant, Halleck, McClellan (at headquarters in the 
East), Pope, Frémont, Sherman, Thomas, Buell, and other lesser 
generals pass in review, some of them parading and posturing 
more impressively than they fight. But Grant is the dominating 
figure, as he reenters the army as a colonel, sets a pattern of com- 
petence in small-scale actions in Missouri, forestalls a Confed- 
erate threat by the quick seizure of Paducah, and reduces Fort 
Henry and Fort Donelson. Then Shiloh raises doubts about his 
competence in the public mind. 

But these doubts are not shared by the author. Williams ac- 
quits Grant of laxity in not entrenching at Shiloh, first, because 
Grant wished to maintain maneuverability for a strike; and sec- 
ond, because the modern lessons of the Maginot and Siegfried 
lines have proved the superiority of a fluid defense in depth, 
which Grant possessed, over fixed entrenchments. Nor did Grant 
violate any order in failing to dig in; Halleck, though expect- 
ing him to do so, had not explicitly ordered it. Furthermore, says 
Williams, Grant did not suffer surprise—at least not in the tacti- 
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cal sense of being unprepared against attack, though his army 
was taken aback psychologically, when the enemy, thought to be 
on the defensive, lashed out with an offensive drive. 

Though Grant is the central figure of the book, he still has 
only a subordinate command, first under Frémont, whom Wil- 
liams holds in low repute, then under Halleck, who seems to 
delight in nagging at Grant, even while his exploits are reflecting 
glory on “Old Brains.” Yet Halleck, notwithstanding his unap- 
preciative attitude toward Grant, gains stature under Williams's 
scrutiny. Overburdened because he lacked competent staff men 
at his headquarters, confronted with a host of baffling problems, 
he demonstrated outstanding qualities as a strategist and admin- 
istrator until he left his desk for the front. His performance in 
the field proved disappointing; but Williams’s high opinion of 
his over-all achievements justifies Lincoln’s decision to call him 
to Washington to take over the top command, just as the author’s 
appraisal of Pope’s “brilliance” in reducing Island No. 10 vindi- 
cates Lincoln’s elevating Pope to command of the Army of 
Virginia. 

Though some of Williams’s conclusions will scarcely escape 
challenge, faithful searching and correlation of the official rec- 
ords, along with other sources, as evidenced by copious footnotes, 
provides his own defense in depth. An appendix dealing with 
controversial matters discredits Anna Ella Carroll’s claim to pri- 
ority in recognizing the vulnerability of the Confederate heart- 
land to an advance up the Tennessee River. 

Though still scarcely more than half completed, with more 
volumes still to come, Williams’s work promises to be the most 
thorough and authentic treatment of Northern operations. It is 
already that for what it covers. 


B.P.T. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


A, LINCOLN & FAMILY GO SIGHT-SEEING. By Robert S. Barton, 
with drawing by Harry B. Chase. Privately printed by the author 
at 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass., Sept. 15, 1952. (2pp.) Mimeo- 
graphed. This is the first of two articles on the Lincoln family 
visit to Niagara Falls in July, 1857. 
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MR. LINCOLN’S LIGHT FROM UNDER A BUSHEL. By Richard Friend 
Lufkin. Reprinted from the Lincoln Herald, Winter, 1952, 
Vol. 53, No. 4, by Archer & Smith Printing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE LINCOLN HOME; THE LINCOLN TOMB; LINCOLN’S NEW SALEM. 
Revised folders issued by the State of Illinois, Division of Parks 
and Memorials, 604 Armory Building, Springfield, Ill., 1952. 
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News and Comment 


We regretfully announce the passing of two of our directors 
since the last Quarterly went to press. Pascal E. Hatch died on 
August 17, and Henry M. Merriam on October 5. 

A son of Ozias M. Hatch, Illinois Secretary of State and con- 
fidant of Lincoln, Mr. Hatch’s heritage went deep in the Lincoln 
tradition; while Mr. Merriam was the son of an early Springfield 
Baptist minister. Both Mr. Hatch and Mr. Merriam were active 
in worthy civic movements, providing the type of leadership that 
a community can ill afford to lose. Both were elected to our 
board in 1925, when the Association began its program of re- 
search and publication. Their generosity and sound counsel 
were unfailing through the years. 


At the October 18 meeting of The Lincoln Group of Boston, 
the program was given to a memorial to F. Lauriston Bullard, 
the founder of the Group and its President until his death last 
August 3, and a director of our Association since 1943. 


With the closing of the Association office on December 31, 
1952 (see pages 148-152 of the September issue of the Quarterly 
for details), any correspondence relative to historical questions 
should be addressed to Dr. Harry E. Pratt, State Historian, I]li- 
nois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois. Business correspondence relative to the Association 
should be addressed to Mr. G. W. Bunn, Jr., Springfield Marine 
Bank, Springfield, Ilinois. Those of our books which are still in 
print may be ordered from the Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, which has scheduled for February 12, 
1953 publication the Association’s nine-volume edition of The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 


The full story of the Lincoln-Douglas debates scrapbook—how 
it was put together by Lincoln, how it became the printer’s copy 
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for the Follett, Foster and Company’s Political Debates between 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln and Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, in the 
Celebrated Campaign of 1858 (1860), and its subsequent history 
—is the subject of a scholarly and interesting article, “Abraham 
Lincoln Goes to Press: A Documentary Memorandum,” by 
David C. Mearns, in The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions for August, 1952. The scrapbook was 
purchased at the Barrett auction by Alfred Whital Stern and pre- 
sented to the Library on April 28, 1952 as an addition to its mag- 
nificent Stern-Lincoln Collection. 

In 1949 Oliver R. Barrett allowed this debates scrapbook to be 
photostated so that the Association might use it as the text for the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates as they will appear in The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Lincoln Home in Springfield is closed for major repairs. 
Heating and lighting, and the routing plan for visitors on the 
first floor, will be new. Carpets and wallpaper of 1860 patterns 
will help restore the house to its appearance when occupied by 
the Lincolns. The kitchen added to the rear of the house a gen- 
eration after the Lincolns lived there has been removed, and the 
Lincoln kitchen restored. A “Dutch door,” the upper half open, 
will allow visitors to inspect the kitchen. Split board shingles 
will again cover the roof of the front portion of the house, and 
the rear portion will be covered with new metal. 

Visitors to the Lincoln home in 1860, when the nation’s eyes 
were on it, invariably described the color as “brown,” “stone 
color,” “‘pale chocolate,” “Quaker tint of light brown” with 
“green” or “dark green” shutters. The exterior will be restored 
to its original color. The State of Illinois, Division of Parks and 
Memorials, 604 Armory Building, Springfield, Illinois, has is- 
sued a four-page brochure describing the proposed restoration. 


On September 20 a rededication of the marker commemorat- 
ing Lincoln’s speech at Tolono, Illinois, on February 11, 1861, 
was held. The marker has been moved to an accessible site at the 
junction of the Illinois Central and Wabash railroad tracks. The 
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Lions Club of Tolono were the sponsors. The program, arranged 
by C. C. Burford of Urbana, Illinois, included remarks from rep- 
resentatives of the State of Illinois, the State Historical Society 
and the two railroads. 

The text on the marker, like that of Lincoln’s last speech in 
I}linois, at Danville, on his way to his Washington inauguration, 
will be printed in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 
The source for both is the New York Herald, February 12, 1861. 


In conjunction with the centennial of the Western Maryland 
Railway Company, Lincoln’s visit to Gettysburg eighty-nine 
years ago, was enacted in a pageant held on October 19. Actor 
Ray Middleton in the role of Lincoln, arrived in a wood-burning 
locomotive train, and delivered Lincoln’s dedicatory address at 
the National Cemetery. 


Omnibus, the Ford Foundation’s experiment in informational 
TV programming, will include a series of five plays dealing with 
the early years of Abraham Lincoln. Royal Dano, who played in 
the movie “Red Badge of Courage,” will be seen as Lincoln in 
the plays being filmed on location in the Lincoln country—Ken- 
tucky and Lincoln’s New Salem, Illinois. The Omnibus pre- 
miére was on November 16. 


We call attention to The Macmillan Company’s magnificent 
pictorial history of the Civil War, Divided We Fought, with pic- 
tures selected by Hirst D. Milhollen and Milton Kaplan, and text 
by David Donald (author of Lincoln’s Herndon), which we 
regret was received too late for review. 


Carl Sandburg’s seventy-fifth birthday (January 6, 1953) is 
honored in the Winter issue of the Journal of the Illinois State 
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Historical Society. Twenty-seven writers relate their recollec- 
tions of the Illinois poet and Lincoln biographer. Among the 
contributors are Association directors Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son, J. G. Randall and Benjamin P. Thomas; Association mem- 
bers Irving Dilliard, Carl Haverlin, Ralph G. Newman, Harry E. 
Pratt and Thomas I. Starr; and others including Robert Sher- 
wood, Harry Hansen, and Sandburg’s publisher Alfred Harcourt. 


“Was ‘Abe’ Lincoln a Gentleman?’’—a paper read before the 
Lincoln Group of Boston by the late F. Lauriston Bullard—will 
be published at one dollar by the Boston University Press, 
755 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. The Group 
is considering the publication of other papers presented at its 
meetings under the same arrangement. 


An attractive children’s Abraham Lincoln Coloring Book is 
being published by Lincoln House, 723 East Adams Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. Opposite each of the seventeen pages of 
drawings to be colored, there is a brief explanatory text. The 
price will be one dollar. 


On the eve of his seventy-fifth birthday, Anthony L. Maresh, 
Sr., Cleveland piano dealer, announced his intention to give to 
the Cleveland Public Library his extensive collection of Lin- 
colniana—including some 1,500 volumes of books, historical 
documents, mementos, curios, photographs and other items— 
gathered over a lifetime. 


To the Editor: 

I should like to discuss the manner in which two important 
subjects are handled in Anna Ella Carroll and Abraham Lincoln, 
the book by Sydney Greenbie and Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. 
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which was quite warmly endorsed in a review in the June num- 
ber of this Quarterly. They are not referred to in the review by 
myself in a forthcoming issue of the Lincoln Herald. 

The book states (p. 442) that in response to a communication 
Miss Carroll had sent to him, Thomas A. Scott, who had been 
Assistant Secretary of War for the first year of the Civil War, 
wrote from Philadelphia on June 15, 1870, to Senator Howard, 
chairman of the Senate Military Committee, as follows: “I learn 
from Miss Carroll that she has a claim before Congress for serv- 
ices rendered in the year 1861 in aid of the government. I believe 
the government ought now to reward her liberally for the efforts 
she made in its behalf. I hope you will be able to pass some meas- 
ure that will give Miss Carroll what she is most certainly entitled 
to.” It is then said: “That was not specific enough with regard to 
the services performed. So on June 24, Scott wrote Howard 
again: ‘On or about the goth of November, 1861, ...’”” What fol- 
lowed, together with the letter Scott wrote two years later, is the 
only support from anyone with first hand knowledge of military 
operations in the winter of 1862, that was ever given to the claim 
that Miss Carroll deserved credit for the operation up the Ten- 
nessee River that Grant began in early February and that led to 
the capture of Fort Henry on the 6th and Fort Donelson ten 
days later. 

When one turns to the notes in the Greenbie book for the 
source of Scott’s letter of June 15, he finds the note missing, as 
are four others in the chapter. A copy of the letter in Miss Car- 
roll’s hand is in the Anna Ella Carroll Papers in the Maryland 
Historical Society, and I quote with permission a photostat fur- 
nished me: 


I learn from Miss Carroll that she has a claim before Congress for 
services rendered in the year 1861, in aid of the government and she 
desires me to say what I know in relation to the matter. 

Miss Carroll presented to me as Assistant Secretary of War some 
papers written and published by herself, that I think were valuable 
at that time and served a good purpose. I recommended them and I 
believe now that the government ought to reward her liberally for 
the efforts she made in its behalf, to rouse the people against the 
rebellious actions of the South. 

I hope you will be able to pass some measure that will give Miss 
Carroll what she is certainly entitled to. 
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By omitting from the letter without any indication of deletion, 
its character was completely changed. Instead of not being “‘spe- 
cific,” it was most specific. When asked what he knew of Miss 
Carroll’s contributions, Scott recalled her political pamphlets, 
but nothing about a paper proposing the Tennessee River opera- 
tion. Unfortunately Scott left no papers (Samuel R. Kamm, The 
Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott, p. v), so one cannot tell 
how Miss Carroll prodded him after reading and copying his let- 
ter. But he did some heavy recollecting. And his memory im- 
proved as time passed. In the letter of June 23, 1870, as given by 
the Greenbies, he said that he submitted Miss Carroll’s paper 
“to the Secretary of War,” who was then Simon Cameron. In the 
letter he wrote in his second endorsement of her claim (ibid., 
p- 305), he said the paper “was submitted to the Secretary of War 
and President Lincoln.” 

Both the letter of June 23, 1870, and the one of 1872 are com- 
pletely disproved by the letters that Scott wrote to Stanton, who 
became Secretary of War in mid-January, 1862, which are in the 
Stanton Papers. (I have discussed this at length elsewhere.) But 
the letter he wrote on June 15, 1870, is sufficient to call them into 
question, and imperfect quoting of it suggests that the authors 
of the new Carroll eulogy were aware of this. 

In the letter that Miss Carroll wrote the War Department on 
March 26, 1862, which is given on pp. 329-330 of the book being 
considered,’ she urged that Halleck reenforce Grant, whose 
army was in the vicinity of Savannah, Tennessee. As a matter of 
fact, Buell, in accordance with orders from Halleck, had started 
from Nashville for that purpose ten days before. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that Miss Carroll clearly intimated that Grant 
should not have turned aside to capture Fort Donelson after 
taking Fort Henry. (It is difficult to believe that Stanton did not 
put Miss Carroll down as a humbug after reading her officious 
letter, and it is notable that she did not present any claim to Con- 
gress until after Stanton had died, but then acted within three 

1 From Miss Carroll’s letter to the War Department of March 26, 1862, given by 
the Greenbies on pp. 329-330: “Had our victorious army, after the fall of Fort 
Henry, immediately pushed up the Tennessee River and taken a position on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad between Corinth, Mississippi, and Decatur, 
Alabama, which might easily have been done at that time, every rebel soldier in 


western Kentucky and Tennessee would have fled from every position on that rail- 
road... .” 
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months.) In the letter she afterward wrote to Dr. J. W. Draper,” 
she made the same criticism in clearer terms. In doing this she 
of course ignored stern military realities, making perhaps a rec- 
ord in this trait so characteristic of the more opinionated, but 
poorly informed, arm-chair strategists. She also revealed herself 
surprisingly weak in general discernment, for the capture of 
nearly 15,000 men at Fort Donelson raised Northern morale to 
a high level and correspondingly depressed that of the South. It 
also had great effect on sentiment in England at a very critical 
time. 

To have their heroine condemn one of the finest exploits of 
the war is understandingly embarrassing to the Carroll cult. But 
they do not rally to her support and assert that she was right, 
while those who have lauded the capture of Fort Donelson have 
been plain stupid—though her own writings often suggest that 
she believed her intelligence was superior to that of anyone else. 
Nevertheless her devoted champions struggle bravely. In her 
earlier book, My Dear Lady, Mrs. Greenbie virtually ascribed 
the capture of Fort Donelson to Miss Carroll (pp. 179, 181), say- 
ing that because of her great idea the Federal gunboats “could 
play Santa Claus to the Army.” In an article in the Indiana Maga- 
zine of History of September 1950, I pointed out that this was 
departing much too far from the truth. A new line is adopted in 
the recent book—as in two or three other fundamental points I 
attacked. Although Miss Carroll was not sufficiently posted on 
current events to know that Buell had been on the march for ten 
days, the Greenbies (pp. 314-315) have their heroine full of anx- 
iety on the day that Grant marched from Henry to Donelson! 
They then imply that she approved the move if it did not divert 
too much strength or take too long. 

Even a conditional approval of the capture of Fort Donelson 

* From Miss Carroil’s letter to Dr. J. W. Draper. In House Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, 44th Congress, ist Session, 1876, pp.118-119: “. . And when the expedition 
was undertaken, in pursurance of the direct order of President Lincoln, General 
Halleck, did not perceive the important consequences that must follow from its 
proper execution, but regarded it simply as preliminary to future operations. For 
had he foreseen that by moving his army up the Tennessee River into Northern 
Mississippi, all the fortifications on the Mississippi River, from Columbus to Mem- 
phis, would at once become untenable, and Western Tennessee and Kentucky fall 
into his hands, it cannot be doubted but that, immediately on the fall of Henry, he 


would have advanced his victorious column onward without turning aside to take 
Donelson or giving any thought to Columbus. . . .” 
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is not reconcilable with what Miss Carroll said in her letter to 
Dr. Draper. Halleck, she charged, had not really understood her 
plan when the operation was undertaken “in pursuance of the 
direct order of President Lincoln.” (In the book under discus- 
sion it is said on p. 311 that the War Department overrode Hal- 
leck and placed Miss Carroll’s plan “in Grant’s hands for ex- 
ecution.”) Continuing her criticism, Miss Carroll said that if 
Halleck had foreseen what would have happened, “it cannot be 
doubted but that, immediately on the fall of Henry, he would 
have advanced his victorious column onward without turning 
aside to take Donelson or giving any thought to Columbus.” 

The letter to Dr. Draper is in the Congressional documents 
and the authors of Anna Ella Carroll and Abraham Lincoln warn 
on p. 324 that on the Day of Judgment, historians “will have to 
stand up before God and show why they did not read the Con- 
gresstonal Documents.” They themselves seem eligible for any 
group that should stand and do some explaining. 

Bloomington, Indiana Kenneth P. Williams 


Contributors 


KENNETH A. BERNARD is associate professor of history at Boston 
University. 


New Members of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, 1952 


American-Japan Society, The 
Tokyo, Japan 
Austin, Carl C. . Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Bachrach, Samuel . . Worcester, Mass. 
Barwood, Leon . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bass, Henry B. . . . . Enid, Okla. 
Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Bisbee, Le Roy. . . Arlington, Nebr. 
Blair, Harry C. . Portland, Ore. 
Charleston, Carnegie Public Library 
Charleston, IIl. 
Clark, Jerry A. . Wichita, Kans. 
Crigler, Edgar M. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Downs, Harry P. . . Morristown, N. J. 
Feldman, Fred H. . Danville, Il. 
Hershfield, Harry . . New York, N. Y. 
Hopkins Township High School Library 
Granville, Ill. 
Houldridge, Edgar A. . . Le Roy, Il. 
Howell, Leone D. 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 
Hyde, Cecil M. . . Connersville, Ind. 
Ide, Mrs. Roy . . Springfield, Il. 
Jones,C.R. . . . . Springfield, Ill. 
Kaplan, Ira . . Evanston, Ill. 
Kaufman, Charles. . Davidsville, Pa. 
Knecht, William D. 
Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Lanphier, Charles H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Lanphier, Mrs. Charles H. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Luers, Mrs. Carl U. . Springfield, Ill. 
MacDonald, Norman . Boston, Mass. 
May, Ansley I. . West Lafayette, Ind. 
Miller, William R., Jr. . Baltimore, Md. 
Moiles, William H., Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Moore,G. Denny . . New York, N. Y. 
Morris, Edward, Jr. 
West Yellowstone, Wyo. 
Neville, Stephen J., Jr. . Denville, N. J. 
Norton, Robert A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Occidental College Library 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pearson, T. . . . . . Pittsfield, Ill. 
Pottinger, Stuart . . Chicago, Ill. 
Rietveld, Ronald D. . Des Moines, lowa 
Robbins, Willard G. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
Robinson, S. W. Springfield, Ill. 
Root, B. Preston . . Morristown, N. J. 
Rowan, William A., Jr. . Chicago, Ill. 
Sansome, Joseph 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Scheffing, Robert A. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schilke, A. C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Segal, Charles M. . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Siegel, Emanuel ._ . Morristown, N. J. 
Smith, Chester A. . . Peekskill, N. Y. 
Smykal, Richard . . Wheaton, Il. 
Stone, Howard R. . . Winnetka, IIl. 
Stone, Irving. . . Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sweezy, Ellen F. - Riverside, R. I. 
Titan, Joseph . . Chicago, Ill. 
Troy, Paul F. . Oceanside, Calif. 


Turner, Philip E. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Van Orsdell, Thomas P. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Webster, Robert F. . Chicago, Ill. 
Weinberg, Bernard G. 
Morris Plains, N. J. 
Werbel, Leonard . . New York, N. Y. 
Wichita City Library. . Wichita, Kans. 
Wight, Mrs. John F. . Bloomington, Ill. 
Willner, Lawrence. . Morristown, N. J. 
Yates, Louis A. R. . Peoria, Ill. 
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BOOKS 


The Association has published a number of books. In 1946 it entered into an 
agreement whereby future books would be published jointly with the Rutgers 
University Press. Members receive books published during their term of member- 
ship free of charge. Non-members may purchase them through the book trade or 
directly from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The following 
books have been published by the Association to date: 


1930—Paul M. Angle, New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, pp. xi, 387. (Out of print.) 


1933—Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861. Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861, pp. XXX, 400, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1934—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem, pp. xv, 128, 13 illustrations, 
map, decorative end-sheets. Reprinted in 1939, 1944, and 1947. $1.25. 

1935—Paul M. Angle, “Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
1821-1865, pp. XV, 313, 12 illustrations, map. Second printing, 1950. $3.75. 

1936—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, Being the Day-by- Activities 


of Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853, pp. Ix, 
388, maps. (Out of print.) 


1938—Lincoln’s Springfield: A Guide Book & Brief History, pp. 32. 25¢. 

1938—William Dean Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln. A facsimile of a personally 
corrected copy of the original, with Lincoln’s penciled corrections in the 
margins, pp. xvii, 100. (Out of print.) 

1939—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1840-1846, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
pi Rael Lincoln from January 1, 1840 to December 31, 1846, pp. xli, 391, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1941—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from February 12, 1809 to December 31, 1839, pp. 1xxxvii, 
256, charts, maps. (Out of print.) 


1948—Harry E. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln, pp. xiii, 198, 
24 illustrations, chart. $3.50. 


1944—Harry E. Pratt (comp.), ——— Mr. Lincoln—In which Abraham Lincoln 
is Pictured as he Appeared to Letter Writers of his Time, pp. ix, 145, 
decorated. $3.00. 


1945—William E. Baringer, A House Dividing—Lincoln as President Elect, pp. ix, 
356, 11 illustrations. $4.00. 


1946—Paul M. Angle, A Shelf of Lincoln Books—A Critical, Selective Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, pp. xvii, 142. $3.00. 

1947—Benjamin P. Thomas, Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers, 
pp. xiii, 310, 15 illustrations. $3.00. 

—— W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress, pp. ix, 217, 10 illustrations. 

3.00. 

1949—William E. Baringer, Lincoln’s Vandalia, A Pioneer Portrait, pp. vii, 141, 

g illustrations, decorative end sheets. $2.50. 


1952—F. Lauriston Bullard, Lincoln in Marble and Bronze, pp. 353, 68 illustra- 
tions, $7.50. 
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